i    BUCKINGHAM
the aid of Turkish troops, further reflection caused his warlike ardour to die a speedy death, and the peaceful propensities of a lifetime once more stirred within him. Forgetting his erstwhile enthusiasm, his eyes would fill with tears, as he asked the Prince plaintively, 'Would you engage me in a war in my old days and make me quarrel with Spain?'1
' Yet, as may be imagined, Buckingham's importunity won the day, and on December 28th James signed the warrant ordering the Lord Keeper to issue writs for a Parliamentary election. Bristol was commanded to return to England, and it was generally considered that the Spanish negotiations were terminated.
James had given way to Buckingham in the face of his own most treasured convictions, and it was clear that in so doing he had surrendered a large portion of his royal authority to his favourite. During these fateful days of December the real direction of affairs passed over to the Duke, who, from this moment until his death four years later, was the virtual ruler of Great Britain.
With an inadequate appreciation of the difficulties of the European situation, Buckingham now considered a war against Spain and the Empire an airy trifle, to be entered upon lightly, despite the fact that England was totally unprepared, her army negligible, her navy quite deficient, and her resources utterly unfit to meet the heavy strain of such a struggle. He awaited eagerly the Parliament which was to give him its sanction and support, and was furious, therefore, when he learnt that James had again begun to treat with the Spanish Ambassadors who, on January isth, had made him an offer to open negotiations whereby an agreement on the Palatinate question might be reached between the two countries.
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